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of the Second Hague Conference. This last Conference 
was organized under the leadership of Mr. Cremer, who 
secured from the King and the Cabinet the free use of 
public buildings and a Parliamentary grant to cover the 
expenses. When this great body of public men, now 
twenty-five hundred strong, the most important practical 
peace organization in the world, meets this month in 
Berlin, Mr. Cremer is sure to receive at its hands the 
due honor for his long and most potent career as a prac- 
tical peacemaker, as nobody else understands and appre- 
ciates it so well. 

In 1892 Mr. Cremer was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by the French government in recog- 
nition of his eminent services to the cause of interna- 
tional friendship. Two years ago he declined the honor 
of knighthood offered him by the British Prime Minister, 
but last year he accepted it, when offered again, feeling 
that it was given in recognition of the services of the 
League founded by him to the cause to which he had 
given his life. Five years ago he was the recipient of 
the Nobel prize, and he soon after consecrated the whole 
$40,000 to the work of the League which he had created 
for the promotion of international friendship, arbitration 
and peace, and he has provided in his will for the addi- 
tion of something further to the fund. 

A study of Mr. Cremer's work reveals the fact that he 
was of an eminently practical turn of mind. He had a 
genius for seeing at the proper moment the right thing 
to do, and the way to do it. He was not a great speaker ; 
he did not have an impressive personality ; he was not a 
man of more than average ability; but he did things, 
things which in their bearing were really great, and he 
did them at the right time and in the right way; did 
them under the inspiration of a true love for his fellow- 
men. In this way he has won honor which is very high 
and will endure. 



The London Peace Congress's Appeal to 
the Nations. 

The London Peace Congress, at its last session, issued 
the following appeal to the peoples of the different na- 
tions. The appeal is limited in scope, expressly that its 
force may be as great as possible in helping to arrest the 
" spirit of unrest " and the belief that certain supposed 
conflicting interests must inevitably lead to war : 

APPEAL TO THE NATIONS. 

During the year which has expired, a spirit of unrest, 
serious but completely unjustified, has taken hold of the 
political world. The conflicting interests which divide 
certain nations in various parts of the world are depicted 
by a certain section of the press in all countries, as rep- 
resenting insurmountable difficulties. Pamphlets and 
even books are published which draw a fantastic picture 
of the great war to come, now between England and 



Germany, now between the United States and Japan, 
now between whole groups of nations. Persons in high 
places lay stress on the idea that the present time must 
be regarded as one in which a war is inevitable. 

Thus to allow the imagination to dwell on warlike pic- 
tures is to play with fire in an unjustifiable manner. 

What are these conflicting interests, which are deemed 
to be so great that even those nations who consider a 
war their very last means of self-defence should be willing 
to risk the lives of their sons, the prosperity of a whole 
generation, and even their very existence, in order to 
gain the objects of their desire or to wrest from another 
nation possessions which it may justly claim, if all inter- 
ests are satisfied in an equitable manner ? 

There are none, anywhere. All questions discussed 
to-day can be settled by means of peaceful compromises, 
without compelling any one nation to renounce any of 
its vital interests. 

Moreover, all nations and all governments are willing 
to further peace, as they are never tired of repeating. 
They all endeavor to solve difficulties which may arise 
between them by means of arbitration and other peaceful 
ways which are constantly increased. No nation wishes 
to do violence to another, but is satisfied with stating its 
just claim to participate in a growing economic prosperity. 

The danger lies not so much in the disputes them- 
selves, as in the manner in which they are treated to-day 
by a large section of the press, and by individual men 
who are for the most part irresponsible. 

If the public are told again and again that conflicting 
interests are bound to lead to armed conflicts, il the war 
of the future is represented as an inevitable event, such 
a proceeding creates in itself a very serious danger of 
war. The nations become accustomed to the fatalistic 
idea that a war is bound to come, and thus the force of 
resistance of the peaceful elements is weakened at the 
critical moment. 

The time has come for putting an end to this. 

We, Friends of Peace, therefore appeal to the thought- 
ful men of all nations to oppose such irresponsible agita- 
tion, and to help us to bring about a return to reason. If 
the party of the men of common-sense joins the party of 
the men of peace, we shall be invincible. 



Editorial Note. 

The following deliverance was made by 
Presbyterian the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Assembly. Church of the United States in its recent 

annual session at Kansas City, Mo. The 
deliverance is similar in meaning to the resolution 
adopted by the Assembly last year: 

"The General Assembly, in session at Kansas City, 
Mo., and in harmony with previous deliverances, again 
puts itself on record as being heartily in favor of in- 
ternational arbitration where difficulties arise between 
nations. 

" Further, we cordially commend President Roosevelt 
for calling the second Hague Conference and for sending 
to that distinguished body men so eminently fitted to 
represent this great nation in the consideration of the 
important questions which came before the Conference. 
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August and September, 



Although there was no direct result of the efforts made 
to reduce standing armies or to cease the increase of 
navies, yet the discussion of these questions has given 
food for thought to the people of the civilized nations, 
who more and more are making their influence felt for 
the maintenance of peace and the cause of international 
arbitration. It is a matter of congratulation that much 
was accomplished tending to the peaceful settlement of 
difficulties between nations, and particularly that a per- 
manent tribunal for hearing and settling international 
disputes and quarrels has been established. We further 
rejoice that the United States government is negotiating 
treaties with friendly nations, some of which have been 
confirmed, whereby questions and disputes between us 
and them may be referred to arbitration for settlement.'' 



Notes on the London Peace Congress. 

Lord Courtney of Penwith, President of the Congress, 
gave great satisfaction to all the members. He presided 
at the reception in the Hotel Metropole on Monday 
evening, at the opening session Tuesday morning, at the 
great public meeting in Queen's Hall Tuesday evening, 
at the opening of the session Thursday, when the depu- 
tation of Bishops from the Lambeth Conference brought 
greetings, and was one of the speakers at the banquet 
given by the government on Friday night. His speeches 
on all these occasions were of very high value, simple, 
direct, manly, loyal to all the best ideals of international 
life, and free entirely from that pandering to militarism 
and its demands to which far too many would-be friends 
of peace in high places, in both church and state, are 
given. Lady Courtney, at her husband's side, by her 
cordiality, her tireless courtesies and attentions, and her 
womanly tact, added much to the pleasure of the members. 

The chairman of the business sessions was Joseph G. 
Alexander, a member of the London Bar, who for more 
than thirty years was secretary of the International Law 
Association. He has attended and taken part in practi- 
cally all the Peace Congresses and otherwise been thor- 
oughly identified with the peace movement. His wide 
acquaintance with the continental peace workers and his 
knowledge of their languages qualified him admirably to 
perform the difficult task of conducting the deliberations, 
which he did in a manner that pleased everybody. 

The absence from the Congress of so many of the old 
and leading peace workers who have for many years 
been pillars of the cause, was most striking. Hodgson 
Pratt, Elie Ducommun and William Randal Cremer have 
gone. So have General Tttrr of Hungary and John de 
Bloch. Frederic Passy was kept away by his great age 
and feebleness of body. So was Fredrik Bajer of Den- 
mark. Novicow of Russia was absent. The Baroness 
von Suttner, E. T. Moneta, Ellen Robinson, Dr. Darby, 
Dr. Richter and a few others of the older workers were 
still with us. But the work is passing, as the Congress 
made evident, into the hands of new workers. It was 
encouraging, even inspiring, to see that the newer 
workers are, for the most part, manifesting the same 
intelligence, unselfish devotion and loyalty to the princi- 
ples and aims of the movement as did the pioneers. 

The Social side of the Congress was unusually promi- 
nent. Nothing was left undone by the London workers 



to assure the enjoyment of the delegates. In addition to 
the opening reception given by Lord and Lady Courtney, 
on behalf of the committee of organization, and the great 
banquet given by the government the closing evening, 
there was an afternoon excursion to Windsor Castle, 
enjoyed by nearly all the delegates, a most delightful late 
afternoon garden party given by Sir Thomas and Lady 
Barclay, a charming evening reception given at their 
home by Mr. and Mrs. Felix Moscheles, an equally 
delightful reception at the studio of Mr. and Mrs. Percy 
Bigland, afternoon teas on the terrace of the Parliament 
Houses given to small groups of delegates by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. P. Byles (M. P.), a reception given at her 
home by Mrs. Green, widow of the historian, and a 
reception given by the National Liberal Club on Saturday 
evening to those delegates who still remained in London. 

On Wednesday evening, after the return from Wind- 
sor, an informal but most useful meeting was held in the 
Congress Hall of the Franco- British Exposition for the 
purpose of giving an opportunity for free interchange of 
views between the British and the foreign delegates. 
J. G. Alexander, Chairman of the Congress, presided. 
Mr. Ruyssen (France) spoke of the great improvement 
which had taken place in the relations of France and 
Great Britain. He pleaded for an entente cordiale among 
all the nations. Dr. Heilberg (Germany) spoke frankly 
of the supposed " probability of war " between England 
and Germany. He urged his hearers not to believe 
everything said by the " yellow " press, not to estimate 
national feeling from the expressions of a few such papers 
and a few jingo public men, but to "beware of people 
who poisoned the political wells." " It was the duty of 
the nations to try to think well of one another." Other 
speakers were Mr. Allegret from France, Mr. Moneta 
from Italy, Dr. Urafrid from Germany and Senator La 
Fontaine from Belgium. 

At the time of the Congress, an important memorial 
was forwarded to the Prime Minister by Mr. Murray 
Macdonald, M. P., signed by one hundred and forty-four 
members of the House of Commons, urging that "the 
present moment is eminently propitious for a renewal of 
efforts" by the British government for a reduction in 
expenditures on armaments. The memorial points out 
that in the past decade the increase in the expenditures 
on the British army has been sixty-three per cent, and 
on the navy fortyrthree per cent. 

On Sunday morning, July 26, it was announced in all 
the Roman Catholic churches of London that the Pope 
had conferred his patronage on the Peace Congress and 
directed that prayers should be offered up for the pro- 
motion of international peace. The prayers were recited 
at the evening services. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, in addition to representing 
the American Peace Society at the London Peace Con- 
gress, was also one of the delegates from the International 
Law Association (1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, 
London, E. C). 

One of the most interesting episodes in the Congress 
was the occasion, on the first day, when an admirably 
worded manifesto was received from Russia. Great re- 
gret was felt at the absence of delegates from Russia. 



